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THE EDUCATION OF DAVID HUME. 

In analyzing the history of English thought in the eight- 
eenth century Mr. Leslie Stephen seeks first of all to locate 
the starting point of the influence that permeated the time. 
He finds it in the work of the philosopher, skeptic, and histo- 
rian, David Hume. To quote his words, "As we study the 
remarkable change in the whole tone and substance of our 
literature which synchronized with the appearance of Hume's 
writings, it is difficult to resist the impression that there is 
some casual relation." 1 "The soul of the nation was stirred 
by impulses of which Hume was but one though by far the 
ablest interpreter." 2 

But notwithstanding the high place to which Mr. Stephen 
elevates the Scotch philosopher, he nowhere attempts to 
push back the inquiry farther and show us what causes led to 
Hume's greatness of mind. Nor do any of Hume's biogra- 
phers seem to have paid much attention to this phase of his 
career. They universally, from Burton to Calderwood, la- 
ment the lack of data concerning his education. Yet Dr. 
Johnson says in his "Life of Addison:" "Not to name the 
school or the masters of men illustrious for literature is a 
kind of historical fraud by which honest fame is injuriously 
diminished." And in the case of David Hume, I think, it 
can be shown that there is abundant evidence available to 
reveal the exceptional advantages that he had as a child and 
as a student and how complete, scholarly, and thorough was 
his preparation for the work he had to do. 

The environment in which his youth was placed was fa- 
vorable to his intellectual growth and advancement. His 
birth occurred in a household replete with traditions of 
scholarship and culture. Though the means of his family 
were slender, it is probable that in the retirement of the 

1 History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, p. 2. 
1 Ibid., p. 2. 
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country, with the fertile farm as a resource, they lived in 
comfort and contentment. Wordsworth intimates how 
plain living is conducive to high thinking. The death of the 
father left the responsibility for the welfare of the growing 
children entirely upon the mother, who seems to have dis- 
charged her duty with singular ability and skill. Hume's 
tenderness and sweetness of temper doubtless owed much 
to the early training thus received. His frugality and pa- 
tience, thrift and economy, though fundamental parts of his 
nature, were developed and fostered by the circumstances of 
the home. What formal lessons there were in the household 
we have no means of knowing, but it is probable that in no 
Scotch family of this period was a copy of the Bible unopened 
during the day. The books of his father's library may have 
served as a stimulus for thought. His natural ability made it 
seem desirable to give him as complete an education as could 
be secured. 

The University of Edinburgh was the natural avenue 
to the higher learning, and accordingly we find that Da- 
vid Hume appears as intrant of the class of William Scott, 
Professor of Greek, on February 27, 1723. 3 Hume was at 
this time twelve years of age. Prof. Calderwood says: "He 
was sent too early to the University of Edinburgh to reap 
the full advantage of academic study." 4 According to 
Hume's own statement, his course was no different from that 
of the ordinary youth of the time. This statement is cor- 
roborated by the university historian, who speaks of the cus- 
tom that the citizens of Edinburgh had of sending imma- 
ture youth of a dozen years to college, and the consequent 
lowering of standards of education. Hume testifies in his 
own behalf as follows: "You must know, then, that from my 
earliest infancy I found always a strong inclination to books 
and letters. As our college education in Scotland, extend- 
ing little farther than the languages, ends commonly when 

3 Dalzel's History of University of Edinburgh, Vol II., p. 330. Bur- 
ton's Life of Hume, Vol. I., p. 11. Dictionary of National Biography, 
Vol. XXVIII., p. 215. 

* Calderwood, Life of Hume, p. 15. 
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we are about fourteen or fifteen years of age, I was after that 
left to my own choice in my reading, and found it inclined me 
almost equally to books of reasoning and philosophy and to 
poetry and the polite authors." 5 

Surely he must have reaped some advantages from his col- 
lege course if this was the outcome. Happy is the institu- 
tion whose graduates are imbued with a like spirit. It will 
be seen, I think, that Hume's subsequent work also owed 
more to his college career than has usually been acknowl- 
edged. 

Principal Caird, of Glasgow, says: 6 "Of his early years we 
know nothing, save that he studied at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and had finished his college education at an age 
earlier than even the too juvenile period of life at which most 
modern students commence it. Wherever he got h."s knowl- 
edge, he proved himself afterwards a widely read, classical 
scholar; and though his writings owe little in substance to 
Greek or Roman philosophy, yet in their graceful clearness 
and elegance of style we can discern no indistinct reflection 
of classical models. From the very onset of his intellectual 
life there are indications that the bent of his mind was toward 
that province of thought in which his brightest laurels were 
afterwards won." 

The secret of his style, at which Dr. Caird marvels, may be 
contained in this remark in Hume's autobiography: "My 
studious disposition, my sobriety, and my industry gave my 
family a notion that the law was a proper profession for me; 
but I found an unsurmountable aversion to everything but 
the pursuit of philosophy and general learning, and while they 
fancied I was poring upon Volt and Vinicius, Cicero and 
Virgil were the authors I was secretly devouring." 7 

Mr. Burton states, and Mr. Huxley repeats the statement, 
as if it were a reflection on Hume's scholarship: "The name 
does not appear in any of the subsequent matriculation lists. 
It was probably not then the practice for the student to be 

* Letter to a Physician, quoted by Burton, Life of Hume, p. 31. 
' University Addresses, p. 165. 
7 Burton, Vol. I., p. 26. 
14 
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entered more than once at the commencement of his curricu- 
lum, and neither the name of Hume or of Home occurs in the 
list of graduates." 8 As Mr. Burton qualifies his first state- 
ment, he might very well have performed a like service for 
the latter by explaining how, at this period, graduation itself 
had fallen quite out of vogue among the students of the 
University of Edinburgh. 

The University of Edinburgh in 1723 was far from being 
the high-grade institution we know to-day. Yet it was in a 
manifestly better condition than any of the other Scottish 
universities. It was the only one whose arts faculty con- 
sisted of specializing professors instead of rotating regents, 
and was by so much in advance of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Says Rashdall: 9 "The only faculty which really succeeded 
in the early days of the Scotch universities was the faculty of 
arts; and the traditions of the Scotch faculties of arts were 
derived ultimately from Paris, and more immediately, per- 
haps, from the younger daughters of Paris, the universities 
of Northern Germany and the low countries, which were 
much frequented by Scotchmen. Another author states: 
"The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, had dis- 
solved all connection between the Scottish Protestant stu- 
dents and the universities of France. The states of Holland 
alone afforded them an opportunity for cultivating those 
studies to which they were so much attached, and the spirit 
of independence is so powerful a stimulus that the professors 
of those universities, during this period, became by far the 
most eminent literary characters in Europe. In criticism, in 
law, and in medicine they have few rivals." 10 

The curriculum of the University of Edinburgh in 1723 
may be traced to its source in the Dutch universities, es- 
pecially to Utrecht and Leyden, for it was the work of the 
great principal of the college, William Carstares, who had 
himself been a student at Utrecht. 11 

* Ibid., Vol. I., p. 11. 

'Universities of Europe, Vol. II., Part 1, Chap. XL, p. 206. 

10 Bower's History of University of Edinborough, Vol. II., p. 75. 

11 Life of Carstares, prefixed to his State Papers; Sir A. Grant, Story 
of the University of Edinburgh, Vol. II., p. 260. 
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The programme was laid out as follows : 

1. The class of the professor of humanity (restricted to 
Latin). 

2. The class of the professor of Greek. 

3. The class of the professor of logic. 

4. The Magistrand, or class of the professor of natural 
philosophy. 

All this was arranged in 1708. "In addition to the four 
professors, to whom the above different stages of the arts 
curriculum were intrusted, there were also professors of 
mathematics and moral philosophy giving lectures, attend- 
ance upon which was voluntary. In fact, there seems to have 
been some feeling of reaction at this time against the pro- 
crustean uniformity of the old system and a good deal of 
lehr und lern freiheit was introduced. One remarkable result 
of this was that teaching and learning soon grew to be 
thought of more importance than graduation." 12 The re- 
gents carrying, as they had, their classes forward for four 
years had heretofore pressed on each the importance of 
graduation; now this concerned nobody but the professors 
of natural philosophy, who got all the fees. The degrees 
rapidly fell into disregard. The main subjects of arts teach- 
ing remained, but each student attended such classes as he 
and his fellows thought advisable. A curriculum could 
hardly be said to exist. Yet with its renunciation of col- 
legiate and tutorial methods of teaching, and its adoption of 
the plan of teaching by professors, the University of Edin- 
burgh gave to its teaching force an incentive for specializa- 
tion in learning and science, and placed its faculty in a very 
different position in point of authority and responsibility 
from either regents or tutors. 

Rashdall, under subsequent development of Scotch uni- 
versities, sums up 13 this aspect as follows: 

The future of the Scotch University was largely determined for it by 
the fact that its teachers from the first, or almost from the first, were 
college teachers and university teachers at the same time. Here, ac- 

" Sir A. Grant, Vol. I., p. 264. 

" Rashdall, Vol. II., Part 1, Chap. XL, pp. 3"-3i3- 
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cording to the North German precedent, college and university were 
more or less completely fused into one. At Paris and Oxford the col- 
lege teaching was never modeled on the lines of the old university sys- 
tem at all. In particulars, the Oxford tutorial system, by ultimately 
making every tutor responsible for the whole education of his pupils, 
tended to narrow the range as well as to lower the efficiency of the col- 
lege teaching, while the university teaching practically disappeared, and 
the university degree system, having no organic relation to the real 
studies of the colleges, degenerated into a farce. The consequence was 
that lecturing — in anything like the sense which the word bears in ordi- 
nary usage — almost died out. Education was reduced to lessons in logic 
and catechetical instruction on classical books. In the Scotch universi- 
ties the instruction of the colleges always bore a direct relation to the 
subjects of the degree examination. 

In Scotland the old mediaeval trivium and quadrivium and the old 
mediaeval "three philosophies" (natural, moral, and metaphysical) 
have continued, almost down to the present time, with somewhat meager 
infusion of the Renaissance Greek, to supply the outline of the univer- 
sity curriculum, through all changes in the subject-matter actually 
taught in each department. . . . The consequences of 

this retention of the old mediaeval curriculum in the Scotch University, 
and the subsequent evolution of distinct chairs of philosophy, have been 
of the utmost importance. Scotland gained from it an education at 
once stimulating and practical, however grave its deficiencies on the 
score of sound preparation and classical discipline; while to the seeming- 
ly accidental circumstances that the Scottish universities provided philos- 
ophers, not merely with chairs but with classes to teach, Europe prob- 
ably owes, in no small measure, the development of an important and in- 
fluential school of philosophy. Between the time of Hutcheson and that 
of J. S. Mill, a majority of the philosophers who write in English were 
professors or alumni of Scottish universities. 

Sir A. Grant says the Baconian and Newtonian impulses 
found here a most fertile field, and that in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, at least, the teaching in Edinburgh was 
decidedly fresher than at Oxford and Cambridge. Bower as- 
serts that Edinburgh was the first public seminary in Europe 
in which the Newtonian philosophy was publicly taught. 14 

In 1723 David Hume was surely able to get something 
from the impulse so grandly started. Classical attainment 
was small, yet Latin was the language in use in the class 
room. Greek was at a low ebb, the subject-matter most ele- 
mentary, yet in the professor of this department, William 
Scott, David Hume found as skillful an instructor as the 
times afforded. 



'Grant, Vol. I., pp. 271-274; Bower, Vol. II., p. 81. 
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William Scott was first appointed regent of the college in 
1695, lectured on the law of nature and of nations in 1706, 
failed to obtain the chair in this subject in 1707, and received 
instead a royal patent to be sole teacher of Greek. This ap- 
pointment gave rise to the abolition of the regenting system 
and was conferred in recognition of Mr. Scott's "sufficiency 
and capacity." 15 He held the chair for twenty-one years, and 
in 1729 succeeded to the professorship of ethics. 16 As the 
number of students attending his class appears to have been 
about fifty, 17 his personal relations with all of them must have 
been more or less intimate. To a mind of the quality of 
David Hume's Scott must have been attracted, and the 
pupil could hardly fail to have his attention drawn to a work 
that his accomplished teacher had edited, even if it may have 
been no longer used in the class room. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, in the "Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy," says: 18 "The absenceof other records leaves unexplained 
the passion for literary and philosophical eminence which 
from this time became Hume's dominant characteristic." 
Mr. Stephen does not appear to know that David Hume's 
professor, William Scott, prepared for the use of his private 
class in 1707 "Hugonis Grotii De Jure Belli ac Pacis Libro- 
rum III. Compendium, annotationibus et Commentariis Se- 
lectis Illustratum. In usum studiosse Juventutis Academise 
Edinensis." A copy of this is preserved in the University 
Library of Edinburgh, dedicated to the Lord Provost and 
Town Council. 

Of the nature of the work of Hugo Grotius it is not neces- 
sary to speak at length. What I wish to emphasize is that 
heretofore no attempt has been made to connect this work 
with the development of English thought in the eighteenth 
century, or to show how "the founder of the modern science 
of the law of nature and of nations" was the source and in- 
spiration of the power of David Hume. 19 

15 Bower, Vol. II., p. 72. 

M Grant's Story, etc., Vol. II., p. 322. 

"See Dalzel's "History of University of Edinburgh," Vol. II., p. 330. 

"Vol. XXVIII, p. 215. 

" See Hallum on Grotius, "Literature of Europe," Vol. II., p. 543. 
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That there was this close connection I am led to infer 
from what I think the state of the course of study at Edin- 
burgh University shows — namely, the intimate personal re- 
lation that existed between student and teacher and the 
fact that Hume's teacher was the editor of Grotius. 
Again, Hume left college with "a fair knowledge of Latin, 
slight acquaintance with Greek, and a literary taste decided- 
ly inclining to books of reasoning and philosophy, to poetry 
and the polite authors." Prof. William Knight, of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, speaks of Hume's education in these 
words: "He has nowhere told us what philosophical books he 
read, or what were his sources of information as to the systems 
of the past — a point on which we should like to have his own 
testimony at this particular period of his career. We can, it 
is true, fill up the blank to a certain extent. With little di- 
rect knowledge of the writers of antiquity, he imbibed their 
spirit and a good deal of the teaching of the Roman Stoics in 
his boyhood. Slightly acquainted with their books, he rapid- 
ly divined the essence of their system and became familiar 
with the ultimate questions of the philosophy of knowledge 
and of morals through the hints which a very casual and mis- 
cellaneous reading disclosed. It may even be said that, al- 
though his mature philosophy was genealogically an evolu- 
tion from that of Locke's, it was evolved in him not so much 
from a study of recent speculation in England as from his 
early familiarity with the Greek and Roman writers. The in- 
fluence of Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch can be traced, in a 
marked degree, both in his attitude toward certain problems 
of thought and experience and in the literary style of his es- 
says." 20 But all of this culture Hume might have acquired 
from the study of Grotius, "encumbered as it is on almost 
every page with a multitude of quotations from ancient his- 
torians, orators, philosophers, and poets," aided as he was by 
the guidance of a teacher exposing the merits of a favorite 
author. 

Bower says: 21 "So fashionable had the study of natural juris- 

" William Knight, "Hume," p. 7. 
* Vol. II., p. 63. 
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prudence become that a professor was esteemed to have neg- 
lected the most interesting and important part of his course 
if he omitted to read with his students Grotius's treatise. 
Grotius syllabi were common. The one prepared by Mr. 
Scott appears to have been done with discrimination, and 
would naturally interest a youth of the reflective disposition 
of David Hume. 

Bower adds: 22 "I entertain little doubt but that it may 
still be read with advantage by young students." Hume 
and his friends probably felt that this was a course that could 
not well be omitted from his programme. Hume was in pur- 
suit of a liberal education. To quote again from Bower, 2 * 
under date of 1703: 

There was no compulsory statute of the university which rendered it 
necessary, or by which a student pledged himself to become a candidate 
for any academical degree. This was entirely left to his own choice. 
The regular stated time was At the end of the session, when a great 
many of the students had become so impatient to repair to their friends 
that they generally left the university two or three weeks before its con- 
clusion. From the poverty of the country, others were either unwilling 
or unable to afford the small expense of taking out a diploma; and how 
generous soever the magistrates might be, in allowing no charge to be 
made on poor scholars, yet the acceptance of the gratuity was esteemed 
as so degrading, and lowered the student so much in the opinion of his 
comrades, that it was with difficulty any could be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept it. The consequence was that few applied for the degree of master 
of arts. 

The commercial value of the university degree does not 
seem to have figured in the calculations of a career. The 
curriculum, as we have seen, was bounded by no hard and 
fast rules. The following quotation invests the private class 
with more dignity than we might possibly be willing at first 
to grant: 

Besides the public Humanity class, which used to meet several hours 
in the day, the professor had another which was called his private class 
and which, assembling only one hour daily, was calculated for those who 
might wish still to prosecute the Latin along with their other studies; 
it was particularly calculated for students of Greek who had attended 
the public Humanity class the preceding year or for those whose cir 

" Vol. II., p. 65. 
n Vol. II., p. 20. 
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cumstances had obliged them to commence their academical course in 
the public Greek class. 

The Greek professor used to spend about six weeks at the commence- 
ment of the public course in reading Latin with the students, previous 
to their entering upon the elements of Greek. 24 

Under date of 171 1, Dalzel says: 25 "The professors of Hu- 
manity and Greek had each of them a separate hour for his 
private class, for carrying on such students as chose to at- 
tend them in the knowledge of Latin and Greek." 

In 1894 Mr. L. A. Selby-Biggs, in his edition of the "Trea- 
tise on Human Nature," called attention to the similarity of 
Hume's view on the origin of property and that of Grotius. 
In this connection he asks us to compare the two following 
passages: 

4. There we learn what was the cause why men departed from the 
community of things, first of movables, then of immovables — namely, 
because when they were not content to feed on spontaneous produce, to 
dwell in caves, to go naked, or clothed in bark or in skins, but had sought 
a more exquisite kind of living, there was need of industry, which par- 
ticular persons might employ on particular things. And as to the com- 
mon use of the fruits of the earth, it was prevented by the dispersion of 
men into different localities, and by the want of justice and kindness which 
interfered with a fair division of labor and sustenance. 

5. And thus we learn how things become property; not by an act of 
the mind alone; for one party could not know what another party wished 
to have for its own so as to abstain from that; and several parties might 
wish for the same thing; but by a certain pact, either express by divi- 
sion, or tacit, as by occupation; for as soon as community was given up, 
and while division was not instituted, it must be supposed to have been 
a matter of agreement among all that what each had occupied he should 
have as his own. So Cicero, Quintilian, and the ancients when they called 
Ceres, the author of laws, and her festival, Thesmophoria, law-bearing, 
had this meaning, that from the division of land arose a new origin of 
rights. 2 " 

Public utility requires that property should be regulated by general 
inflexible rules; and though such rules are adopted as best serve the same 
end of public utility, it is impossible for them to prevent all particular 
hardships, or make beneficial consequences result from every individual 
case. It is sufficient, if the whole plan or scheme be necessary to the 
support of civil society, and if the balance of good, in the main, do 
hereby preponderate much above that of evil. Even the general laws of 



21 Dalzel's "History of University of Edinburgh," Vol. I., p. 264. 
M Ibid., Vol. II., p. 307- 

28 "De Jnre Belli et Pads," Lib. II., Cap. 2, Sect. 2, Att. 425; Whewell's 
Trans. , Vol. IV., p. 70. 
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the universe, though planned by infinite wisdom, cannot exclude all evil 
or inconvenience in every particular operation. 

It has been asserted by some that justice arises from human conven- 
tions, and proceeds from the voluntary choice, consent, or combination 
of mankind. If by convention be here meant a promise (which is the 
most usual sense of the word), nothing can be more absurd than this 
position. The observance of promises is itself one of the most consid- 
erable parts of justice, and we are not surely bound to keep our word be- 
cause we have given our word to keep it. But if by convention be meant 
the sense of common interest, which sense each man feels in his own 
breast, which he remarks in his fellows, and which carries him, in con- 
currence with others, into a general plan or system of actions, which 
tends to public utility — it must be owned that, in this sense, justice arises 
from human conventions. For if it be allowed (what is, indeed, evident) 
that the particular consequences of a particular act of justice may be 
hurtful to the public as well as to individuals, it follows that every man, 
in embracing that virtue, must have an eye to the whole plan or system, 
and must expect the concurrence of his fellows in the same conduct and 
behavior. Did all his views terminate in the consequences of each act of 
his own, his benevolence and humanity, as well as his self-love, might 
often prescribe to him measures of conduct very different from those 
which are agreeable to the strict rules of right and justice. 

Thus two men pull the oars of a boat by common convention for 
common interest, without any promise or contract; thus gold and silver 
are made the measure of exchange; thus speech and words and language 
are fixed by human convention and agreement. Whatever is advanta- 
geous to two or more persons if all perform their part, but which loses 
all advantage if only one perform, can arise from no other principle. 
There would otherwise be no motive for any one of them to enter into 
that scheme of conduct. 27 

Of course we recall that Hume defines man as "a sociable 
no less than a reasonable being." Grotius says: "Among 
these properties which are peculiar to man is a desire for 
society." 28 But this idea is as old as Aristotle. We may 
note a resemblance between the discussion of rights over 
persons as found in Grotius : 

We must confess that the law of not marrying relations in the right 
line, and sisters, since the human race was multiplied, is perpetual, and 
common to all men, as depending on natural decency; so that whatever 
is done against this law is void on account of the abiding vice of con- 
dition; but that the other laws are not so, but contain rather a caution 
than a law, which caution may also be applied in other ways. 8 " 

27 "Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals," Selby-Biggs edition, 

P- 305. 

88 Whewell's Translation, p. xxiv. 

29 "Belli ac Pads," Lib, II., Chap. V., Sect. XIV,, 1; Whewell's, Vol, IV., 
p. 100. 
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Those who live in the same family have such frequent opportunities of 
license of this kind that nothing could preserve purity or manners, 
were marriage allowed among the nearest relations, or any intercourse 
of love between them ratified by law and custom, therefore, being per- 
nicious in a superior degree, has also a superior turpitude and moral 
deformity annexed to it. 8 " 

Notice the treatment of the right of self-defense by both 
authors. 31 

If the body be menaced by present force with danger of life not oth- 
erwise evitable, war is lawful, even to the slaying of the aggressor, as we 
have before said, in proving some private law to be lawful. And this 
right of defense arises from the natural right of self-protection, not from 
the injustice or fault of another who makes the danger. 82 

Suppose, otherwise, that it should be a virtuous man's fate to fall into 
the hands of ruffians, remote from the protection of laws and govern- 
ment. What conduct must be embraced in that melancholy situation? 
He sees such a desperate rapaciousness prevail, such a disregard of 
equity, such contempt of order, such stupid blindness to future con- 
sequences, as must immediately have the most tragical conclusion and 
must terminate in destruction to the greater number and in a total dis- 
solution of society to the rest. He, meanwhile, can have no other ex- 
pedient than to arm himself, to whomsoever the sword he seizes or the 
buckler may belong, and to make provision of all means of defense and se- 
curity. And his particular regard to justice being no longer of use to 
his own safety or that of others, he must consult the dictates of self- 
preservation alone, without concern for those who no longer merit his 
care and attention. 88 

Again. The mutual dependence of men is so great in all societies that 
scarce any human action is entirely complete in itself, or is performed 
without reference to the actions of others, which are requisite to make 
it answer fully the intention of the agent. ... In proportion as men 
extend their dealings, and render their intercourse with others more 
complicated, they always comprehend, in their schemes of life, a greater 
variety of voluntary actions, which they expect, from the proper mo- 
tives, to cooperate with their own. ... In short, this experimental 
inference and reasoning concerning the action of others enters so much 
into human life that no man, while awake, is ever a moment without em- 
ploying it. Have we not reason, therefore, to affirm that all mankind 
have always agreed in the doctrine of necessity according to the fore- 
going definition and explication of it? 84 

°° "An Enquiry," etc., Sec. IV., Selby-Biggs, p. 208. 
11 Selby-Biggs, p. 187; Grotius, p. 63. 

88 "Belli ac Pacis," Lib. II., Cap. I., Sec. III.; Whewell's, Vol. IV, p. 62. 
88 "An Enquiry," etc., Sec. III., p. 148; Selby-Biggs edition, p. 187. 
""Essay Concerning Human Understanding," Sec. VIII., Part 1; 
Selby-Biggs edition, p. 89. 
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In the next place, since it is conformable to natural law to observe 
compacts (for some mode of obliging ourselves was necessary among 
men, and no other natural mode could be imagined), civil rights were 
derived from this source, mutual compact. For those who had joined 
any community, or put themselves in subjection to any man or men, 
those either expressly promised, or from the nature of the case must 
have been understood to promise tacitly, that they would conform to 
that which either the majority of the community or those to whom the 
power was assigned should determine.* 5 

The edition of Hume's work published in 1739 was pref- 
aced by an introduction in which the following sentences oc- 
cur: 

It is evident that all the sciences have a relation greater or less to 
human nature, and that, however wide any of them may seem to run from 
it, they still return back by one passage or another. . . . 

Here, then, is the only expedient from which we can hope for success 
in our philosophical researches: to leave the tedious, lingering method 
which we have hitherto followed, and, instead of taking now and then a 
castle or village on the frontier, to march up directly to the capital or cen- 
ter of these sciences, to human nature itself, which being once masters of 
we may afterwards proceed at leisure to discover more fully those which 
are the objects of pure curiosity. 36 

Is it too much to say that this was inspired by a recollec- 
tion of the following from Grotius? 

For the mother of right — that is, of natural law — is human nature, 
for this would lead us to, desire mutual society, even if it were not re- 
quired for the supply of other wants; and the mother of civil laws is ob- 
ligation by mutual compact; and since mutual compact derives its force 
from natural law, nature may be said to be the grandmother of civil law." 

Again, compare the following: 

For to me it seems evident that the essence of the mind being 
equally unknown to us with that of external bodies, it must be equally 
impossible to form any notion of its powers and qualities otherwise 
than from careful and exact experiments and the observation of those 
particular effects which result from its different circumstances and situ- 
ations. And though we must endeavor to render all our principles as 
universal as possible, by tracing up our experiments to the utmost and 
explaining all effects from the simplest and fewest causes, it is still certain 
we cannot go beyond experience; and any hypothesis that pretends to 

35 "Belli ac Pacis," preliminary remarks, Whewell, Vol. IV., p. xxvii., 
Sec. 15. ' 

" "Treatise of Human Nature," Green & Grose edition, Vol. I., p. 306. 
" "Belli ac Pacis," preliminary remarks, Whewell, Vol. IV., p. xxvii. 
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discover the ultimate original qualities of human nature ought at first 
to be rejected as presumptuous and chimerical. 58 

It was my object to refer the truth of the things which belong to the 
natural law to some notions so certain that no one can deny them with- 
out doing violence to his own nature. For the principles of such natural 
law, if you attend to them rightly, are of themselves potent and evident, 
almost in the same way as the things which are prescribed by the external 
senses. . . . For what cannot be deduced from certain principles by 
solid reasoning, and yet is seen and observed everywhere, must have its 
origin from the will and consent of all. 88 

It may be alleged that Hume's great work, of which these " 
quotations form a part, owed its inspiration to the author's 
sojourn in France that immediately preceded its publication. 
Hume himself says: "I went over to France with a view of 
prosecuting my studies in a country retreat. I resolved to 
make a very rigid frugality supply my deficiency of fortune, 
to maintain unimpaired my independency, and to regard ev- 
ery object as contemptible except the improvement of my 
talents in literature. During my retreat in France, first at 
Rheims, but chiefly at La Fleche, in Anjou, I composed my 
'Treatise of Human Nature.' After passing three years very 
agreeably in that country, I came over to London in 1737. 
In the end of 1738 I published my 'Treatise.' " 40 But in an ad- 
vertisement to the edition of 1767 Hume writes: "Most of 
the principles and reasonings contained in this volume were 
published in a work in three volumes called 'A Treatise of 
Human Nature,' a work which the author had projected be- 
fore he left college, and which he wrote and published not 
long after." 

Clearer evidence of what Hume considered the source of 
his inspiration is hardly needed. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that the spirit of the time may have influenced Hume's 
thinking even in the retirement of his country home, nor un- 
derrate the power of the work of Francis Hutcheson, that 
pupil of Shaftesbury, who was called to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow in 1727. His four famous essays 
were published in 1725 and 1728, and ought to have come to 

88 "Treatise of Human Nature," Green & Grose edition, p. 308. 
** "Belli ac Pacis," preliminary remarks, p. xxxiv. 
" Burton's "Life of Hume," Vol. I., p. 48. 
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Hume's attention, since it was not until 1734 that he left 
home for Bristol and France. After his return from France 
we know Hume sent a manuscript to Hutcheson and en- 
joyed a correspondence from which he derived valuable help. 

The main point remains that Hume, the philosopher, 
skeptic, and historian, was fully formed for the work he had 
to do before he went to Bristol in 1734, and that his period 
of study in France served only to clarify and crystallize the 
ideas already held in mental solution. Heretofore the 
origin of these ideas has not been satisfactorily accounted 
for. His education has been believed to have grown up un- 
systematic and desultory, his training has been considered 
largely due to accident and to the divine afflatus of genius. 

I have endeavored to show that his circumstances of birth 
were not poor and meager, but refined and cultivated, and 
were well calculated to bring forth the better elements of 
his character, though we may agree with Principal Caird,* 1 
"that Hume's name reflects more glory on his tribe than all 
the aristocratic nobodies that ever belonged to it." We 
have seen that his opportunity for education was not only not 
left entirely to chance and whim, but was directed by a mas- 
ter mind in the institution of learning at that time the most 
scholarly and thorough in its methods and culture in the 
whole of Britain. 

Shall we add to this the inspiration for English letters and 
scholarship that at that time permeated Scotland, and show 
how Hume's style, "smooth as marble and as marble cold," 
clear, concise, unimaginative, was derived from a study of the 
best models? He himself speaks of his reading of Milton. 
His essays show the touch of Addison. "Addison," he says, 
"perhaps will be read with pleasure when Locke shall be en- 
tirely forgotten."* 2 

In an advertisement prefixed to the first volume of "Es- 
says," 1742, he intimates that most of the essays were written 
with a view of being published as weekly papers and intended 

" "University Studies," p. 165. 

a "Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding," Selby-Biggs edition, 
p. 7. 
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to comprehend the designs both of the Spectator and Crafts- 
man.^ 

We know that Dryden was eagerly read in Edinburgh at 
this time; that the beautifully cadenced prose of Sir William 
Temple, and the more virile sentences of his cousin, Swift, 
found in the Scottish capital sincere and wholesome admira- 
tion. All of these may have furnished the vesture in which 
Hume's thought is clothed, but the thought itself came from 
the brain stimulated into action by its contact with the cul- 
ture of the University of Edinburgh and the scholarly in- 
struction of William Scott. Louis F. Snqw. 

"T. E. Richie, "Life and Writings of David Hume," p. 31. 



